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"Precisely the sort of body essential to the solution of the 
question of correlation is the recently organized American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, which includes all the varieties 
of specialists enlisted in college teaching. Here is a body versatile 
enough and representative enough to achieve a new definition of 
educational aims and methods. . . . 

"But a significant fact obtrudes. The majority of college 
teachers do not recognize their obligations to the social order 
at all. How shall they attain that imperative consciousness, 
without which all genuine educational readjustment is simply 
impossible ? 

"There is only one way. Those who have already attained such 
a consciousness must spread the contagion to those who have 
it not. Administrators have the machinery ready to hand in 
bodies already organized, such as to various associations of col- 
leges and universities. The professors have it at hand in the 
American Association of University Professors, which has already 
achieved much for the American college and from which we may 
expect vastly more of a constructive nature." 

Salaries of Engineering Teachers. — In connection with the 
anticipated report of Committee Z— on The Economic Condition 
of the Profession— the following summary of an article by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Newell of the University of Illinois is of particular 
interest : 

1. Engineering instructors, to be successful, must have a large 
measure of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and of unselfish devotion 
for the good of their students. In this respect they do not differ 
from all high-minded men in every profession. Personal comfort 
and gain must always be kept subordinate to the large duty in 
iand. 

2. Because of these ideals, however, the engineering educator 
should not permit himself to become the victim of his own devo- 
tion, nor, through lack of common sense or wisdom, encourage 
or permit the public or his employer to take advantage of his 
interest in the work. 

3. We can well praise the physician who puts aside his own 
personal comfort or gain and freely gives his services without 
hope of reward to benefit a person financially unable to pay for 
the services rendered; but if he should do this habitually for 
the well-to-do public, and deliberately deprive his family of neces- 
sities, our admiration changes to doubt. 

4. The engineering educator in America is employed, as a rule, 
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by organizations which represent the richest states or people of 
the world. They are of course, habitually short of ^ funds, for in 
any healthy organization the needs and opportunities surpass 
any possible income. Nevertheless, there is no valid reason why 
the work which is undertaken by these institutions should not be 
well done and well paid for. 

5. The public demands that the output of the engineering 
colleges shall be of the highest possible quality. A cheap product 
is not wanted, nor do people have confidence in the quality of 
the product turned out by cheap men. As between two engineer- 
ing instructors of presumably equal ability and devotion, far more 
weight will be placed upon the results attained by the $4,000 
man than by the |2,000 man. 

6. However we may deprecate the matter, the fact is that per- 
sonal services are valued largely in proportion to the amount 
paid for them. There is little or no respect held by students or 
business men for instructors who are willing to accept less than 
a living wage. 

7. There is no reason why engineering instructors should not 
be able to live under the same economic laws as other citizens, 
expecting and receiving a salary commensurate with the needs 
of their families, and comparable with the value of the services 
performed. 

8. It does not redound to the credit of the engineering instruc- 
tors and of their organizations that they have failed to recognize 
and meet this condition of underpayment, especially of the lower 
grades. They cannot teach efficiency in engineering practice, 
nor inspire confidence in their teaching when they themselves 
are daily conscious of their own economic failings. They know 
that the students have little regard for the shabby, debt-ridden 
man no matter what his theoretical attainments may be. 

9. The world respects success; it listens with indifference to 
excuses for failure. It measures success, unfortunately perhaps, 
largely in terms of dollars, or at least in ability not only to do 
something useful, but at the same time to support a family in 
reasonable comfort and free from debts. The man who in his 
devotion or absorption in his daily work fails to provide for his 
family defeats the very object for which he is working, sacrifices 
the confidence of others, and thus loses his opportunity for wider 
usefulness. 

10. Education is no longer an experiment, its value is estab- 
lished. A safe investment which nets big returns should be 
oversubscribed. Past policy of overmodesty should give way to 
a campaign for financial support for education commensurate 
with its value. 

11. As a fundamental proposition, it should be universally ac- 
cepted that every engineering educator is entitled to a living 
wage from the instruction which he gives. 
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12. He should not be compelled to seek outside employment, or 
income from investments, or to depend upon the efforts of mem- 
bers of his family, to enable him to secure a living. 

13. At the same time, it should be recognized that a small 
lamount of outside work in the line of his profession is desirable, 
not as a necessity to supplement his living wage, but as a means 
of improving, or maintaining his knowledge of the subject which 
vhe is teaching. 

14. When it becomes necessary to seek outside employment for 
the sake of the remuneration, then the choice of occupation is 
usually limited and the educator may be deprived of the experi- 
ence which is needed in his educational work. 

15. Salaries should be expressed in terms of purchasing power. 
Provision should be made whereby any reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is met by an immediate and adequate in- 
crease in salaries as expressed in dollars. 

16. A living wage for an engineering educator should be ade- 
quate not merely to furnish the absolute necessities of life, food, 
clothing, and shelter, but also to cover proper contributions to 
charities and to altruistic efforts, to provide some simple pleas- 
ures and to enable the educator to set aside a small sum, at least 
20 per cent., for the contingencies of sickness or old age. Any 
amount less than this can not be considered as a fair recompense 
for the time given to the work. 

17. It is opposed to sound public policy for an engineering 
educator to seek or accept a salary less than a living wage or 
below that paid for similar work. Even though a man may have 
another source of income or, being unmarried, may be able to 
exist on a smaller income, yet the acceptance of a less wage 
for any such reason, tends to lower the proper compensation 
to other educators. 

18. It is a menace to public welfare, and to the engineering 
profession for the teaching staff of the engineering colleges to 
consist of underpaid, incompetent educators. 

College and University Salaries.— ^Sfc/ioo? and Societij for 
October 30 contains an interesting tabulation of salaries of uni- 
versity and college teachers for 1919-20, by a representative of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. A comparison with public school 
salaries leads the writer to the conclusion that "college teachers 
have suffered more than most groups as a result of the war, and 
in particular they indicate that in point of financial reward the 
profession of the public school teacher has reached a position 
in which it will compete with that of college teaching." 



